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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

into relief. Bodenheim says, "Nothing is wise except 
outline," only because outline traces the path of a search: 

Emotions and thoughts are merely 
The improvisations of motion, 
And lack a permanent content. 

In the ten poetic short stories in this book, Bodenheim 
challenges his contemporaries with a new narrative 
technique. His characters move through his stories with 
the transparency and speed of ghosts rehearsing memories 
stripped by time to their intense essentials. They 
improvise for a few moments upon the motif of a significant 
emotion. They have the quality of images in a dream, 
that vanish as soon as they have become manifest. They 
have the hysterical, unerring fatality of hallucinations. 
Their effect is that of a clarified Dostoievsky, robbed of 
his ponderous physique. The style is a tarantella 
accompaniment made by consonants linked in an unbroken 
rhythm. Louis Grudin 
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The Shepherd, by Edmund Blunden. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Edmund Blunden is not a poet for poets, or for those 
laymen who take a poem not as an end but as a point of 
departure. His method follows nature in detail; and he 
is very careful not to miss a single detail, with punctilious 
respect for traditional English metrics. This is praise- 
worthy enough, and to those readers of poetry who still 
prefer itemized conclusions, and each hair finely separated 
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from its fellow, 1 recommend Edmund Blunden. His 

country pieces are of a certain homely charm lacking in 

the work of most poets of the same rank; a Chaucerian 

flavor brought about by the use of such uncommon 

phrases as: "nid-nodding," "dropples," "sloven mottle," 

"On the black hop-pole slats the weazen bine," "Where 

merry younkers roach and rudd." 

His war poems are mostly the usual muddled bombast: 

Triumph! how strange, how strong had triumph come 
On weary hate of foul and endless war! 

One catches occasional glimpses of a genuine horror, but 
these are too obscured in verbiage to be successful. In 
fact Mr. Blunden is wordy throughout, thereby losing 
in unity, which should be implicit in a work of art. He 
leaves nothing for the reader but to be happy with a 
handful of quaint expressions and a bit of English coloring. 
The Poor Mans Pig is as felicitous a poem as any: 

Already fallen plum-bloom stars the green, 

And apple-boughs as knarred as old toad's backs 
Wear their small roses ere a rose is seen. 

The building thrush watches old Job who stacks 
The bright-peeled osiers on the sunny fence; 

The pent sow grunts to hear him stumping by 
And tries to push the bolt and scamper thence, 

But her ringed snout still keeps her to the sty. 
Then out he lets her run; away she snorts 

In bundling gallop for the cottage door, 
With hungry hubbub begging crusts and orts, 

Then like the whirlwind bumping round once more; 
Nuzzling the dog, making the pullets run, 

And sulky as a child when her play's done. 

Pearl A rule I son 
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